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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  1997  Applications  for  Membership;  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  1997,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2497- MT  Akio  Lis,  16006  Arbor  Street,  Omaha,  NE  68130-1740 

(General  Foreign,  Numismatic  Literature) 

2498- MT  Paul  Neumann,  P.  O.  Box  416,  Potts  Point,  NSW  2011,  Australia 

(Coins,  Tokens,  Medals,  Banknotes  - Turkey,  Portugal  & 
Colonies) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


BINGHAM,  Robert 
MOLITOR,  Theodore 


$10.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 


NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
NI  Purchases 


PE55.  DicM:1986:SCTBI 

DICKINSON,  MICHAEL 

Seventeenth  century  tokens  of  the  British  Isles  and  their  values. 
Pub.  1986,  292pp,  w/plates. 

PE55.BeGe:1988:SCETT 
BERRY,  GEORGE 

Seventeenth  century  England:  traders  and  their  tokens. 

Pub.  1988,  168pp,  illus. 
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PE5  5 . BeGe : 1 97  8 :TTPL 
BERRY,  GEORGE 

Taverns  and  tokens  of  Pepy’s  London. 
Pub.  1978,  144pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

ROBERT  L.  SLOAN  (1922-1997),  NI  #1657 
Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  a Friend 

Bob  Sloan  died  doing  what  he  loved  and  that  was  collecting  coins.  He  was  bom 
October  20,  1922  in  Danville,  Arkansas.  He  moved  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  after  his 
Army  days  of  World  War  II  and  graduated  from  Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics.  He 
worked  one  year  for  American  Airlines  and  then  went  to  China  as  a mechanic.  He 
was  on  the  last  plane  out  of  China  in  1949  before  the  communists  took  over.  He 
returned  to  American  Airlines  and  worked  there  until  he  retired.  Upon  retirement  he 
"volunteered"  his  services  as  a "non-paid  employee"  (that’s  what  he  called  it)  at  Oil 
Capital  Rare  Coins.  He  loved  to  be  around  people  who  "talked"  coins.  His  heart 
failed  him  on  a return  trip  from  the  Norman  Coin  Show  January  25,  1997. 

(Richard  McPheeters) 

AN  ENGRAVED  COIN 


Periodically  there  surfaces  a fad  for  pictures  which  look  like  one  thing  if  held  one 
way  up,  but  which  look  like  something  else  when  held  the  other  way  up.*  The  piece 
shown  here  is  an  engraved  coin  which  followed  that  fashion.  The  obverse  shows  two 
female  heads,  the  reverse  what  seem  to  be  a parrot  and  a two-horned  rhinoceros, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  in  the  case  of  the  reverse,  as  the  engraver’s  intentions 
may  well  have  outstripped  his  artistic  abilities.  Nevertheless,  the  artist  was  clearly 
proud  enough  of  his  handiwork  to  sign  it  twice,  and  it  is  an  interesting  little  piece 
despite  its  crudity.  The  coin  itself,  by  the  way,  is  a worn  or  smoothed  George  II 
halfpenny. 

* For  a medallic  example  see  NI  BULLETIN  March  1994,  p.55. 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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RELIGIOUS  MEDALS  I:  VISIONS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Legend  has  it  that  in  about  AD  40  the  Apostle  Santiago  (ie  Saint  James  the  Greater) 
was  preaching  the  gospel  at  Zaragoza  in  Spain,  but  to  little  effect.  Sitting  down  to 
rest,  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him  in  a vision,  standing  atop  a jasper  pillar.  She 
raised  the  apostle’s  spirits,  inspiring  him  to  carry  on,  and  told  him  that  he  should  erect 
a chapel  for  her  on  that  very  spot.  Then  she  disappeared,  leaving  behind  the  jasper 
pillar  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  vision  (la). 

That  chapel,  in  time,  was  to  become  the  cathedral  of  Zaragoza,  the  jasper  column  on 
which  she  appeared  being  preserved  down  the  generations  to  today,  marking  the  spot 
at  which  she  appeared.  The  name  of  the  cathedral  - the  cathedral  of  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar  (Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar)  - preserves  the  legend  of  the  apostle’s  vision.  Over 
the  centuries  thousands  have  flocked  to  the  shrine,  and,  as  Pope  Innocent  III  said  as 
far  back  as  AD  1200,  "Only  God  can  count  the  number  of  miracles  performed  here." 
The  pillar  itself,  now  clad  in  silver,  reputedly  has  a depression  the  size  of  a dinner 
plate  worn  into  it  by  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  devotional  kisses  from  the  faithful. 
Atop  the  pillar  now  stands  a Gothic  alabaster  statue  of  the  Virgin,  probably  of  14th 
century  date,  and  by  a French  master  (2). 

The  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  is  the  patron  saint  of  Aragon,  and  is  commonly  to  be  found 
represented  on  devotional  medals  like  the  silver  one  shown  (actual  size)  in  Fig.  1, 
which  is  modern.  I did  have  a lovely  old  antique  one  in  brass,  but  my  wife  claimed 
it  on  the  grounds  that  she  is  Catholic  and  Spanish,  whereas  I am  neither.  Such  is  life. 


The  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  also  features  on  the  pilgrim’s  button  shown  (1-1/2  times 
actual  size)  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  probably  of  18th  or  19th  century  date:  NS  = Nuestra 
Senora,  of  course.  Should  anyone  wonder  at  my  excuse  for  including  a button  in  an 
essay  on  medals,  well,  what  is  this  button  if  it  isn’t  a functional  religious  medal  with 
its  fastening  on  the  back? 

The  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  also  features  on  the  reverse  of  the  bronze  medal  shown  (1-1/2 
times  actual  size)  in  Fig.  3,  which  hangs  from  a pin  adorned  with  the  shield  of  Spain 
and  the  legend  NUEVA  ESPANA  (New  Spain).  This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
worn  by  a supporter  of  the  Franco  regime  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  Fascist  revolt 
beginning  in  July  1936.  On  the  obverse  is  the  Apostle  Santiago,  the  patron  saint  of 
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Spain  and  of  Galicia  in  particular,  depicted  as  a medieval  knight  trampling  over 
defeated  enemy  soldiers  in  front  of  his  cathedral  at  Santiago  de  Compostela.  Not  a 
very  saintly  activity,  one  would  have  thought,  but  it  relates  to  the  legend  of  the  battle 
at  Clavijo  in  about  AD  845,  in  which  the  Apostle  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Spanish  to  help  them  defeat  the  Moors  (lb),  hence  his  epithet  Santiago 
Matamoros  - St.  James  the  Moor-slayer.  The  Saint  was  thus  fighting  for  Christ,  as 
indeed  St.  George,  St.  Demetrius  and  St.  Mercurius  did  when,  legend  has  it,  they 
appeared  to  help  the  Crusaders  out  at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  AD  1097-8  (3).  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Apostle  James  became  the  crusading,  military  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
whose  role  would  extend  from  slaying  Moors  to  slaying  Indians  in  the  Americas,  and 
the  opposition  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (4).... 

It  is  curious  how  religion  and  armed  conflict  can  walk  hand  in  hand  like  this.  The 
Christians  of  the  west  launched  their  crusades  in  the  name  of  God  to  free  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Moslems,  who  fought  back  in  the  name  of  God,  and  called  it  a jihad 
or  Holy  War.  In  any  war,  it  seems,  both  sides  can  happily  claim  to  have  God  on  then- 
side,  a fact  of  history  that  no  matter  how  many  times  I think  about  it,  I still  can’t 
quite  get  my  head  around! 

But  enough  of  moralising  on  the  follies  of  the  human  race  - let  he  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone,  and  all  that.  Let’s  get  back  to  visions  - the  visions  of  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  a nun  at  Paray-le-Monial,  in  1673-6,  visions  centred  on  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  - surely  a strange  concept  for  anyone  not  reared  on  it. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  - and  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  - had 
been  around  for  some  years  prior  to  these  visions.  St.  John  Eudes  had  celebrated  a 
feast  in  honour  of  the  latter  as  early  as  1648,  and  through  his  influence,  feasts  in 
honour  of  the  former  had  taken  place  in  several  French  dioceses  in  1670.  Even 
before  this,  in  the  early  16th  century,  the  Carthusian  Lansperg  had  recommended  the 
pious  to  assist  their  devotions  by  using  the  figure  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  origins  of  the  cult  go  back  to  the  12th  century,  if  not  before  (5).  But  it  was 
the  visions  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  that  almost  certainly  gave  the  Sacred  Heart  a 
prominence  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  it  is  probably  to  those  visions  that 
we  owe  the  imagery  of  a whole  host  of  religious  medals. 

The  first  vision  in  which  Christ  revealed  his  Sacred  Heart  to  her  was  in  1673,  when 
he  is  supposed  to  have  told  her: 
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"My  divine  Heart  is  so  inflamed  with  love  for  men,  and  for  thee  in 
particular,  that  being  unable  any  longer  to  contain  within  itself  the 
flames  of  its  burning  charity,  it  must  spread  them  abroad  by  thy 
means." 


The  next  two  visions,  from  our  point  of  view,  added  little  of  interest  to  this,  but  in 
the  fourth  and  greatest  vision,  Christ  visited  her  again  with  these  words: 


"Behold  the  heart  which  has  so  loved  men  that  it  has  spared  nothing, 
even  exhausting  and  consuming  itself  in  testimony  of  its  love.  Instead 
of  gratitude  I receive  from  most  only  indifference,  by  irreverence  and 
sacrilege  and  the  coldness  and  scorn  that  men  have  for  me  in  the 
sacrament  of  love." 


He  then  asked  that  a feast  of  reparation  be  instituted  - the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

(6). 


Fig.  4 

The  content  of  these  visions  explains  the  imagery  found  on  medals  like  the  bronze 
example  from  Spain  pictured  (actual  size)  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  probably  of  19th  century 
date.  On  the  obverse  Christ  reveals  his  burning  Sacred  Heart,  with  legend 
CORAZON  S ACRATISIMO  DE  JESUS  TENED  MISERICORDIA  DE  NOSOTROS, 
or,  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  have  pity  on  us.  On  the  reverse,  the  Virgin  Mary 
reveals  her  heart,  symbolically  transfixed  with  a sword  (a  reference  to  Luke  2.35, 
signifying  her  pain  at  the  loss  of  her  son)  and  streaming  with  light.  The  reverse 
legend  is  S ANTISIMO  CORAZON  DE  MARIA  RUEGA  POR  NOSOTROS,  or,  Most 
Holy  Heart  of  Mary  pray  for  us. 


To  non-Catholics  like  myself,  these  images  are  puzzling  without  that  visionary 
background  to  elucidate  them.  The  imagery  would  seem  to  relate  back,  ultimately, 
to  the  ancient  idea  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  an  idea  which  lingers  on 
today,  almost  unrecognised,  in  the  expression  "heart  and  soul".  Indeed,  if  the  imagery 
of  these  medals  does  seem  strange  at  first,  perhaps  it  shouldn’t  when  one  reflects  that 
we  still  use  expressions  like  "heart’s  desire",  "heart-felt",  "with  all  my  heart"  etc.,  and 
that  we  do  still  use  the  heart  as  a symbol  of  love,  notably  on  Valentine’s  Day  cards! 
Should  any  reader  regard  that  last  observation  as  bordering  on  the  tacky,  well,  perhaps 
they  should  reflect  on  the  French  medal  shown  (actual  size)  in  Fig.  5,  which  in  view 
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Fig.  5 


of  the  foregoing,  should  now  be  self-explanatory.  Devotion,  like  any  other  human 
activity,  can  have  its  tacky  side,  though  age  perhaps  rescues  this  one!  (I  am  uncertain 
as  to  the  date  of  this  piece,  but  its  use  of  "Moy"  instead  of  "Moi"  would  seem  to 
earmark  it  as  old  - I am  told  that  the  use  of  moy  was  already  fading  at  the  time  of 
Moli^re,  in  the  17th  century.  However,  the  medal  doesn’t  look  that  old,  and  so  may 
simply  be  in  antique  style,  I don’t  know.  If  any  reader  can  enlighten  me,  please  do!) 


Fig.  6 


The  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  also  feature  on  the  medals  associated  with  the  visions 
of  St.  Catherine  Laboure  in  a Paris  convent  in  1830  (7).  Usually  medals  are  made 
to  commemorate  visions  without  any  instruction  to  make  them  coming  "from  above", 
but  one  of  St.  Catherine’s  visions  contained  a direct  instruction  to  make  a medal 
according  to  a design  revealed  in  the  vision  itself!  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  6 
(1-1/2  times  actual  size).  St.  Catherine’s  own  account  of  it  reads  thus: 


"At  this  moment,  where  I was  or  was  not  I do  not  know,  an  oval  shape 
formed  around  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  it  were  written  these  words 
in  letters  of  gold:  O MARY  CONCEIVED  WITHOUT  SIN,  PRAY 
FOR  US  WHO  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  THEE.  Then  a voice  was 


heard  to  say:  ‘Have  a medal  struck  after  this  model.  Those  who  wear 
it  will  receive  great  graces;  abundant  graces  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  confidence.’....  Suddenly  the  oval  seemed  to  turn.  I saw  the 
reverse  of  the  medal:  the  letter  M surmounted  by  a cross,  and  below 
it,  two  hearts,  one  crowned  with  a crown  of  thorns,  and  the  other 
pierced  by  a sword.  I seemed  to  hear  a voice  which  said  to  me:  ‘The 
M and  the  two  hearts  say  enough.’  Mary,  Jesus... .the  sufferings  of 
both  united  for  our  redemption."  (8) 
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The  first  medals  were  struck  in  1832,  since  which  time  it  is  reported  to  have  effected 
many  cures  and  bestowed  untold  benefits  on  its  wearers,  to  the  point  where  it  has 
become  known  as  "the  Miraculous  Medal".  It  can  be  found  with  the  obverse  legend 
in  a variety  of  languages  - I have  specimens  in  French,  Spanish  and  English. 

Of  the  significance  of  the  medal’s  reverse,  the  M presumably  signifies  Mary,  and  the 
twelve  stars  the  twelve  apostles.  I am  not  clear  on  the  precise  significance  of  the  bar 
intertwined  with  the  M and  bearing  the  Cross,  but  I would  guess  that  it  derives  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  is  possibly  even  a visual 
pun  to  that  effect.  The  heart  on  the  left,  below  the  M,  is  that  of  Christ  symbolically 
wreathed  with  thorns,  indicative  of  suffering,  which  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the 
crown  of  thorns  in  the  gospels  (eg.  Matt.  27.29).  (The  thorns  are  not  clear  on  the 
specimen  from  which  Fig.  6 was  drawn,  unfortunately.)  The  heart  on  the  right  is  that 
of  Mary,  again  symbolically  pierced  with  a sword  (see  above). 

But  there’s  more.  By  way  of  a coronary  coda  to  the  foregoing,  there  was  a rather 
strange  prelude  to  St.  Catherine’s  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  some  months  earlier, 
she  had  been  present  at  the  exhibition  of  the  relics  of  St.  Vincent.  There  she  had  a 
vision  of  St.  Vincent’s  heart  hovering  over  his  silver  reliquary.  She  wrote  later: 

"It  appeared  to  me  three  times,  differently,  on  three  successive  days; 
white,  the  colour  of  flesh  which  means  peace,  innocence  and  union; 
then  red  like  fire  which  should  enkindle  charity  in  hearts;  then  I saw 
it  red  and  black,  symbolising  sadness..."  (9) 

She  then  heard  a voice  tell  her  that  the  heart  of  St.  Vincent  was  "deeply  afflicted  at 
the  great  calamities  about  to  overwhelm  France"  (10).  A few  days  later,  it  seems,  the 
revolution  of  1830  broke  out  (11).  Readers  can  make  of  that  what  they  will. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  recorded  instances  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  has  appeared 
to  select  mortals,  of  which  nine  are  ranked  as  "major  approved  apparitions"  (12),  St. 
Catherine  Labourd’s  being  amongst  them.  In  passing,  we  may  mention  the 
appearance  to  Bernadette  Soubirous  at  Lourdes  in  France  in  1858,  and  that  to  the 
three  children,  Francisco,  Jacinta  and  Lucia,  at  Fatima  in  Portugal  in  1917.  Actually, 
both  were  a series  of  visions,  but  we  won’t  go  into  details  here.  I refer  interested 
readers  to  the  works  cited  in  note  13.  Curiously,  in  both  cases,  in  common  with  the 
vision  of  the  Apostle  Santiago  at  Zaragoza,  the  Virgin  Mary  asked  that  a chapel  be 
erected  for  her  at  the  site  of  the  apparition  (14),  a repeated  theme  in  visions  of  this 
kind,  it  seems. 

Both  apparitions  have  given  rise  to  various  devotional  medals  over  the  years. 
Lourdes,  of  course,  was  to  become  the  world  famous  healing  centre,  and  needs  no 
explanation.  Fig.  7 shows  a typical  medal  (1-1/2  times  actual  size)  relating  to  it, 
recognisable  by  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  in  a grotto.  Medals  relating  to 
the  Fatima  vision  (Fig.  8,  again  1-1/2  times  actual  size)  are  recognisable  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  appearing  to  the  three  kneeling  children.  On  this  one  (15)  a sheep  is  depicted 
too  (the  children  were  tending  sheep  at  the  time  of  the  primary  vision),  and  in  the 
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Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 


background,  I presume,  is  the  holm  oak  tree  over  which  the  Virgin  made  her  first 
appearance.  On  some  medals  she  is  actually  depicted  hovering  over  this  tree. 

It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  things  the  Virgin  Mary  communicated  to  the  children 
at  Fatima  was  that  she  wanted  Russia  to  be  consecrated  to  Her  Immaculate  Heart,  and 
that  in  1925,  she  appeared  again  to  Lucia  (by  this  time  a nun),  displaying  her  heart 
surrounded  with  thorns  which,  she  said,  "ungrateful  men  place  therein  at  every 
moment  by  their  blasphemies  and  ingratitude"  (16).  This  imagery  is  clearly  derived 
from  that  already  outlined  above,  a sort  of  visionary  plagiarism. 


Turning  now  to  the  brass  medal  shown  (1-1/2  time  actual  size)  in  Fig.  9,  this  relates 
to  another  of  the  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mary  listed  in  note  12,  that  which  took  place 
at  Knock,  County  Mayo,  in  Ireland,  in  August  1879.  In  this  elaborate  but  silent 
vision  the  figures  of  Mary  (centre),  Joseph  (left)  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (right) 
appeared  outside  the  village  church,  near  the  gable-end  wall,  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  (This  is  at  the  left  side  of  the  church  as  depicted  on  the  medal.)  To  the  right 
of  the  group  was  an  altar  surmounted  by  a cross  at  whose  foot  stood  a lamb  (17). 
The  apparition  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  about  two  hours  and  to  have  been  seen  by 
about  twenty  people.  News  of  the  apparition  spread  rapidly,  crowds  converged  on 
Knock,  and  almost  inevitably  miraculous  cures  began  to  be  reported  there,  as  they  so 
often  do  from  the  sites  of  these  apparitions,  of  course.  The  cement  from  the  gable- 
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end  wall  of  the  church  was  soon  claimed  to  have  healing  powers,  and  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  visitors  to  the  shrine.  When  the  wall  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of 
collapse  from  the  depredations  of  the  faithful,  it  had  to  be  covered  over  with  boards 
to  protect  it  from  further  damage  (18). 

The  medal  in  Fig.  9 is  interesting  in  that  it  suggests  that  one  can  be  helped  by  the 
power  of  the  shrine  even  without  visiting  it  oneself.  Someone  else  can  pray  there  for 
you  - healing  by  proxy,  as  it  were.  Personally  I found  that  a bit  difficult  to  believe, 
but  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it. 

In  note  15  I mentioned  a series  of  religious  medals  currently  available  in  Catholic 
bookshops.  I acquired  a good  selection  of  these  in  a shop  in  Manchester , and 
amongst  them  is  one  whose  obverse  depicts  the  vision  much  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  whose 
reverse  bears  only  the  words,  "I  have  prayed  for  you  at  Knock."  Faith,  it  would 
seem,  transcends  the  Trades  Descriptions  Act! 


Notes. 


(1)  J.  S.  Stone,  The  Cult  of  Santiago  (1927):  a)  p.  92-3  & p.  312;  b)  p.  172-3. 

(2)  Spain:  A Phaidon  Cultural  Guide  (1985),  under  Zaragoza. 

(3)  E.  Hallam  (ed.),  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  (1989),  p.  104. 

(4)  Hugh  Trevor  Roper,  The  Rise  of  Christian  Europe  (1965),  p.  118  & p.  128-9. 

(5)  W.  E.  Addis,  T.  Arnold  & T.  B.  Scannell,  A Catholic  Dictionary  (1960), 
article  "Heart  of  Jesus  (Sacred  Heart)". 

(6)  John  Coulson  (ed.),  The  Saints  (1960),  under  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque;  also 
Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1956  edition),  under  St.  Margaret  Mary, 
Virgin,  on  October  17th. 

(7)  For  those  readers  experiencing  deja  vu  at  this  point,  I did  mention  these 
medals  in  my  article  "Denizens  - an  update"  in  N I Bulletin,  October  1995,  p. 
240-1. 

(8)  Details  taken  from  a)  a little  book  entitled  The  Saint  of  Silence  and  the 
Message  of  our  Lady  (Paris,  1968),  p.  17-8  - no  author  given.  See  also  b) 
Lady  Cecil  Kerr,  The  Miraculous  Medal  as  revealed  to  St  Catherine  Laboure 
(1990),  p.  10;  and  c)  Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  compiled  by  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Paul  (1980),  p.  10. 

(9)  As  note  8a),  p.  13. 

(10)  As  note  8b),  p.  6. 
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(11)  As  note  8c),  p.  8. 

(12)  J.  Michael  Miller,  Marian  Apparitions  and  the  Church  (1993),  p.  14. 

(13)  For  Lourdes,  see  Bernadette  Andrews,  She  Met  Our  Lady  (1979);  for  Fatima, 
see  C.  C.  Martindale,  What  Happened  at  Fatima  (1950). 

(14)  Sources  as  note  13:  see  Andrews  p.  25  for  Lourdes  & Martindale  p.  7 for 
Fatima. 

(15)  This  particular  medal  is  a very  recent  one,  and  one  of  a series  of  over  25 
dedicated  to  various  saints.  They  are  mass  produced,  of  simulated  gold,  and 
all  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  Fig.  8.  Many  are  stamped  "ITALY"  in 
small  letters  somewhere  on  the  reverse.  Each  comes  with  a card  on  which  is 
a prayer  to  the  saint  concerned.  They  are  readily  available  in  Catholic  shops, 
which  I mention  for  two  reasons:  a)  they  give  a readily  available  source  of 
medallic  representations  of  the  Saints,  which  can  be  a useful  guide  to 
interpreting  more  antique  pieces  (personally,  I prefer  the  older  pieces  as 
having  more  character:  some  are  real  works  of  art);  & b)  by  virtue  of  their 
numbers,  they  are  highly  likely  to  pop  up  with  alarming  frequency,  minus 
their  cards,  in  the  dealers’  junk  boxes  of  the  future,  so  it  may  be  useful  to  set 
down  their  origins  here! 

(16)  Our  Lady  of  Fatima’s  Peace  Plan  From  Heaven  - no  author  cited  - Tan 
Books,  1983,  p.  5 & p.  10. 

(17)  The  Lamb  of  God,  of  course,  representing  Christ.  See  John  1.29. 

(18)  See  Fr.  Michael  Walsh,  The  Glory  of  Knock  (Knock,  1994)  for  a good 
account.  An  old  photograph  showing  "the  apparition  gable"  can  be  found  in 
Fr.  Berchmans  Walsh,  Knock:  Mary’s  International  Shrine  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  (Knock,  1985). 

CROOKED  CROSS  ON  CROWN  OF  ST.  STEPHAN  OF  HUNGARY 

Charles  Hoffacker 

On  the  coins  of  Hungary  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  1946,  there 
is  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephan,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Hungary  and  who  lived  from 
c.  975-1038  AD.  King  Stephan  is  a Hungarian  national  hero  and  was  influential  in 
converting  this  country  to  Christianity.  The  interesting  thing  about  his  crown  is  that 
whenever  it  is  depicted  on  coinage  the  cross  on  top  is  shown  crooked,  just  as  it  was 
found  on  the  actual  crown  which  was  rediscovered  in  the  late  Middle  Ages.  (The 
900th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Stephan  is  commemorated  on  Hungary’s  5 
Pengo  1938  [KM  516].  On  this  coin,  King  Stephan  is  shown  wearing  the  crown  with 
the  cross  straight,  because  the  coin  would  naturally  mean  to  depict  the  crown  before 
it  was  lost.) 


(Reprinted  from  Globe  Coin  Traders 
Association  Bulletin,  August,  1970.) 


more:  on  concealed  propaganda  messages  found  on 

JAPANESE  OCCUPATION  CURRENCY  USED  IN  CHINA 


John  E.  Sandrock,  Parkton,  Maryland,  NI  # 2383 

After  my  article  "Japanese  Sponsored  Coin  and  Bank  Note  Issues  for  the  Occupied 
Regions  of  China"  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin,  I was  gratified  to 
receive  several  communications  from  fellow  collectors  and  members  of  Numismatics 
International  concerning  it. 

A call  from  Atlanta,  Georgia  brought  information  which  I would  like  to  share  with 
you  here.  Harry  Atkinson  called  to  congratulate  me  on  a very  interesting  and  well 
researched  article.  It  turned  out  that  Hairy  was  an  army  officer  on  duty  in  Nanking 
in  the  1940’s.  He  was  able  to  provide  me  with  information  heretofore  unknown  to 
me.  The  most  interesting  revelation  concerned  the  propaganda  notes  of  the  Central 
Reserve  Bank  of  China.  When  discussing  this  series  in  my  article  I illustrated  several 
of  the  notes  which  contain  hidden  messages.  One  of  these  was  the  50  cent  fractional 
note  dated  1940.  I had  long  been  aware  that  this  note  was  one  on  which  a loyal 
Chinese  engraver  had  secreted  a propaganda  message.  I had  successfully  located  all 
the  Chinese  characters  on  the  front  of  the  note  (there  are  five  of  them  hidden  among 
shrubbery  and  buildings)  as  well  as  the  five  English  letters  on  the  back.  The  problem 
was,  I could  never  learn  the  significance  of  this  elusive  potpourri  of  letters  and 
characters. 


Full  face  of  the  50  cent  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  China  note  indicating  location  of 
the  five  Chinese  characters  cut  into  the  steel  plate  by  a patriotic  Chinese  engraver. 


As  it  turned  out,  Harry  has  been  aware  of  their  meaning  for  a long  time  and  was  kind 
enough  to  share  the  information  with  me.  Colonel  Atkinson  stated  that  the  letters 
"C",  "G",  "W",  "R"  and  "S"  spell  out  the  message  "Central  Government  Will  Return 
Soon".  This  message  compliments  the  later  message  "United  States  Army  (is) 
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Coming"  which  appeared  on  the  200  yuan  issue  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of 
China,  also  illustrated  in  my  article. 


Partial  obverse  of  the  50  cent  note  of  the  Japanese  controlled  Central  Reserve  Bank 
of  China  showing  the  Chinese  characters  "Ma"  and  ^ "Chung"  secreted  among 
the  trees  surrounding  Sun  Yat  Sen’s  mausoleum  in  Nanking. 

To  put  all  this  into  historical  context,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  armies, 
when  invading  China,  first  occupied  the  coastal  cities  and  then  drove  inland  along  the 
principal  railway  lines.  As  city  after  city  was  occupied,  the  Kumintang  government 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  moved  their  capital  first  to  Hankow  and  finally  far  up  the 
Yangtze  River  to  the  mountains  of  Chungking  where  they  were  immune  to  Japanese 
aggression  except  for  repeated  devastating  air  raids.  Colonel  Atkinson  states  that,  in 
reality,  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  was  more  or  less  limited  to  the 
cities  and  railway  right  of  ways,  while  guerrilla  bands,  both  Nationalist  and 
Communist,  freely  moved  in  and  about  everything  in  between.  In  this  climate  it  is 
understandable  that  the  Chinese  people  never  really  bowed  under  to  the  Japanese 
invaders  and  were  constantly  seeking  ways  to  humiliate,  trick  and  embarrass  them. 
The  use  of  secret  messages  on  their  money  was  just  one  example  of  this.  That  the 
Japanese  were  slow  to  catch  on  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  50  cent  note  in 
question  underwent  three  separate  printing  issues,  changing  colors  on  each  occasion, 
with  the  printing  plates  never  giving  up  their  secret!  Harry  also  stated  that  the  secret 
messages  were  known  to  most  Chinese  who  got  quite  a kick  out  of  the  Japanese 
unwittingly  advertising  the  return  of  the  Central  Government  and  the  coming  of  the 
United  States  army  on  their  own  money! 
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"Central  Government  Will  Return  Soon" 


Partial  reverse  of  the  same  bank  note  showing  location  of  the  English  letters  "C”, 
"G",  "W",  "R"  and  "S"  hidden  in  the  cartouches  surrounding  the  bank’s  name.  When 
unscrambled,  they  spell  out  the  message  "Central  Government  Will  Return  Soon". 


Colonel  Atkinson’s  story  first  appeared  as  an  article  entitled  "Insults  on  Money" 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1948  issue  of  The  Numismatist. 

OBANG 

OBANG,  s.  Jap.  Oh’o-ban,  lit.  ‘greater  division.’  The  name  of  a large  oblong 
Japanese  gold  piece,  similar  to  the  kobang  (q.v.),  but  of  10  times  the  value;  5 to  6 
inches  in  length  and  3 to  4 inches  in  width,  with  an  average  weight  of  2564  grs.  troy. 
First  issued  in  1580,  and  last  in  1860. 

[1661. — "A  thousand  Oebans  of  gold,  which  amount  to  forty  seven  thousand 
Thayls,  or  Crowns." — Mandelslo,  E.T.  Bk.  ii.  147  (5 tanf.  Diet.).] 

[1859. — "The  largest  gold  coin  known  is  the  Obang,  a most  inconvenient 
circulating  medium,  as  it  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  a half 
in  breadth." — Oliphant,  Narrative  of  Mission,  ii.  232.] 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #3 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 


The  Zurich  1780  taler  (D.  1796)  is  a hybrid  matching  one  of  the  obverses  of  the  1777 
taler  (H.  633)  with  the  reverse  of  the  1780  taler  (H.  637).  When  Jean-Paul  Divo’s 
Die  Taler  der  Schweiz  appeared  in  1966  a query  as  to  why  this  piece  had  been 
omitted  brought  the  explanation  that  in  the  illustration  of  Dav.  1796  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  existing  types  had  apparently  been  mismatched.  After  the  coin  had  done 
the  rounds  of  the  Swiss  authorities  and  pronounced  neither  a counterfeit  nor  a piece 
which  had  been  split  and  rejoined,  it  was  pronounced  genuine.  No  other  specimen 
is  known  in  Switzerland. 


Not  in  Hiirlimann,  unique,  Davenport  collection 
********************************************************************* 


ITZEBOO 

ITZEBOO,  s.  A Japanese  coin,  the  smallest  silver  denomination.  Itsi-bu,  ‘one 
drachm.’  [The  N.E.D.  gives  itse,  itche,  ’one,’  bu,  ‘division,  part,  quarter’].  Present 
value  about  Is.  Marsden  says:  "Itzebo,  a small  gold  piece  of  oblong  form,  being  0*6 
inch  long,  and  0*3  broad.  Two  specimens  weighed  2 dwt.  3 grs.  only"  ( Numism . 
Orient.,  814-5).  See  Cocks  Diary,  i.  176,  ii.  77.  [The  coin  does  not  appear  in  the  last 
currency  list;  see  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  3rd  ed.  99.] 

[1616.— "Ichibos."] 

[1859. — "We  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  currency 
of  the  country,  and  I came  away  at  last  the  possessor  of  a solitary  Itzibu.  These  are 
either  of  gold  or  silver:  the  gold  Itzibu  is  a small  oblong  piece  of  money, 

intrinsically  worth  about  seven  and  sixpence.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  half- 
itzibu,  which  is  not  too  large  to  convert  into  a shirt-stud,  is  about  one  and 
tenpence." — L.  Oliphant,  Narr.  of  Mission,  ii.  232.] 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968). 
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WHERE  "FOUR"  ARE  THOU? 


Peter  J.  Coles,  Hermitage,  Tennessee,  NI  #1084 

Four  is  a fundamental  number;  we’d  be  lost  without  it.  We  navigate  by  the  four 
points  of  the  compass;  even  we  modern  day  urban  commuters  look  for  highways 
north,  south,  east  or  west  to  get  to  our  destinations.  We  have  four  limbs,  we  enjoy 
four  seasons  of  weather,  tables,  chairs  and  many  animals  have  four  legs  and  our  cars 
have  four  wheels.  Rooms  have  four  walls  and  we  have  four  grandparents.  Four  is 
a mark  of  quality  as  in  four  star  hotels  or  a mark  of  achievement  as  in  four  star 
generals  and  there  are  the  four  primary  colors.  The  cross  with  four  legs  is  used  as 
a symbol  of  love  at  the  bottom  of  a letter  or  the  signature  of  one  who  is  illiterate  and 
is  of  course  of  prime  religious  significance.  I could  go  on  but  there  is  one  last  four 
to  mention,  namely  those  four  letter  words  like  circ.,  fine  and  good  that  other  people 
use  to  describe  your  coins. 

So  with  a number  so  basic,  so  elementary  as  four,  where  is  it  in  our  monetary 
systems?  While  it  is  there  frequently  in  the  reciprocal  ie  l/4th,  it  is  its  primary  form 
that  I write  of  here.  Neither  am  I interested  in  fours  plus  zeros,  there  are 
denominations  of  40,  400,  4,000  and  even  40,000.  The  denomination  "4"  seems  to 
have  come,  gone  and  come  again  to  die  fairly  recently.  Will  it  return  once  more? 

Four  got  off  to  a good  start  with  the  prestigious  Tetradrachm  of  ancient  Greece;  tetra 
meaning  four.  These  were  magnificent  coins  well  worthy  of  the  noble  valuation  of 
four  and  they  are  among  the  most  sought  after  today.  There  is  also  the  less  common 
tetroble.  The  Romans  mainly  used  it  in  its  reciprocal  form,  the  quadrans  being  worth 
one  quarter  of  the  As,  the  sestertius  a quarter  denarius,  however  they  did  strike 
tetradrachms  at  certain  Asiatic  mints.  Denominations  of  four  died  out  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  period  and  were  not  revived  by  the  Byzantines.  It  was  in  later  medieval 
times  that  they  again  come  into  prominence  to  be  a major  player,  particularly  in 
England. 

In  Europe  in  the  13th  century  the  penny,  pfennig,  denarii  etc.,  which  had  been  the 
mainstays  of  the  various  economies  for  centuries,  were  suffering  due  to  debasement 
during  a silver  shortage  and  a long  period  of  increasing  prices.  New,  higher 
denomination  coins  were  needed  and  the  groat,  or  fourpence,  was  born.  The  higher 
denominations  were  equivalent  to  12,  20,  or  even  24  units  in  other  countries,  but  only 
4 (pennies)  in  England.  After  a shaky  start  under  Edward  I in  1279  it  began  to  take 
hold  and  flourish  after  its  second  introduction  by  Edward  III  in  1351.  It  became  the 
mainstay  of  daily  trade  and  it  was  also  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  appeared  in 
Ireland  in  1460  under  Edward  IV  and  died  out  as  an  emergency  copper  piece  during 
the  flight  of  James  II  in  1689.  Introduced  in  Scotland  by  David  II  in  1357  the  groat 
soon  followed  its  European  cousins  by  being  valued  at  more  than  fourpence,  going 
as  high  as  18  pence.  Another  four  penny  piece,  the  Plack,  in  billon,  circulated  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  Scotland  also  experimented  with  a testoon  valued  at  4 
shillings,  though  sometimes  worth  5 and  a peculiar  piece  called  4 Merks.  The  Merk, 
issued  by  Charles  II  was  worth  13  shillings  & 4 pence,  just  4 pence  short  of  2/3rd  of 
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a pound.  Charles  also  issued  coins  the  Dollar  system  which  ran  concurrently  with  the 
Merk  for  a couple  of  years. 


Great  Britain  Great  Britain  British  Guiana 

4 Pence  1844  4 Pence  Maundy,  1937  4 Pence,  1943 


The  groat  was  not  issued  by  every  monarch,  however  the  Irish  mint  struck  one  for 
Henry  Vm  with  a "a"  for  Anne  Boleyn,  followed  by  another  with  an  "i"  for  Jane 
Seymour,  and  yet  another  with  a "k"  for  Katherine  Howard.  Apparently  their  patience 
exhausted,  the  minters  struck  the  remaining  groats  with  "r"  for  Rex  and  gave  up 
keeping  up  with  Henry’s  wives.  It  was  known  only  by  its  size  until  Charles  II’ s reign 
when  a new  design  bore  its  value  as  four  interlocking  C’s.  James  II  used  the  Roman 
variant  nil  to  designate  its  value  and  William  and  Mary  used  the  Arabic  version 
which  has  remained  unchanged  since.  Shortly  thereafter  in  1729  the  fourpences  long 
reign  essentially  ended,  however  it  was  maintained  as  part  of  the  Royal  Maundy  and 
it  remains  today  in  that  form.  It  had  a brief  respite  in  the  1830’s  when  it  was  issued 
for  use  in  British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies  and  for  the  fourpenny  bus  fare  on 
London’s  busses.  It  was  last  struck  for  commercial  use  in  1945  in  British  Guiana. 
England  experimented  with  the  unusual  double  florin  (four  shillings)  in  the  late 
1880’s  but  it  went  the  way  of  the  Canadian  and  American  double  dimes,  all  issued 
within  thirty  years  of  each  other. 


Guernsey,  4 Doubles,  1858 


Guernsey,  4 Doubles,  1956 


Staying  close  to  England,  Guernsey,  in  1830,  issued  the  4 Doubles  piece.  Roughly 
equivalent  to  the  English  1/2  penny  there  were  24  of  these  in  a Guernsey  shilling  and 
it  took  21  Guernsey  shillings  to  equal  and  English  pound  compared  to  only  20 
English  shillings.  The  Double  system  however  made  it  possible  to  use  English  or 
French  money  on  the  island.  The  4 Doubles  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  "4" 
denominations  to  survive,  being  issued  as  recently  as  1966. 


Four  is  found  frequently  in  Europe  with  Austria  having  a nice  range  from  four 
Kreuzers  through  four  Florins  to  four  Ducats.  The  Kreuzers  have  a fairly  long 
denomination  listing.  Germany  presents  another  range  of  fours  with  its  Gute 
Groschen,  Pfennige  (8  listings),  Heller,  Schillinge  and  Grote.  Denmark  issued  a four 
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Skilling,  Rigsbankskilling  and  Rigsmontskilling.  Four  Skilling  pieces  also  emanated 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  where  another  four  Ducat  piece  appeared.  Italy  and  the 
Vatican  were  responsible  for  interesting  denominations  like  four  Soldi,  Lire,  Cavalli, 
Tomesi,  Fiorini  and  Baiocchi.  Lone  four  denominations  were  issued  by  Yugoslavia, 
the  Dukata;  Hungary,  the  Krajczar;  and  Malta,  the  Pound.  The  four  Ducat  coin  is 
once  again  found  from  Switzerland  along  with  four  Franks,  Centimes,  Batzen  and 
Franchi,  the  last  three  from  the  Geneva  canton. 


Malta,  4 Pounds,  1974  Barcelona,  4 Quatros,  1811 


Looking  around  the  world  from  my  Krause-Mishler  vantage  point,  "four"  crops  up  in 
numerous  places.  Very  prominent  are  Spain  and  the  countries  it  influenced.  Spain 
itself  issued  four  Maravedis,  four  Reales  and  four  Quatros.  Four  Reales  or  four 
Escudos  can  be  found  in  much  of  the  southern  hemisphere  new  world.  Often  when 
you  find  these  two  coins  you  also  find  four  Soles.  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Central 
American  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines  (also  four  Quatros)  and 
Venezuela  all  issued  one,  two  or  all  three  denominations.  Spain’s  side-kick  Portugal 
had  a four  centavos  pieces  but  her  offshoot  Brazil  couldn’t  manage  a single  four 
despite  having  25  different  Reis  denominations.  For  the  record  these  are  10,  20,  37.5, 
40,  50,  75,  80, 100,  160,  200,  300,  320,  400,  500,  640,  800,  960,  1000,  1200,  2000, 
4000,  5000,  6400,  10,000  and  20,000  Reis.  I suppose  they  get  partial  credit  for  the 
high  power  versions  of  four.  This  would  make  an  interesting  collecting  theme! 


Uruguay,  4 Centesimos,  1869 
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Paraguay  issued  its  first  gold  coin  in  1867  and  called  it  four  Pesos  Fuertes.  In  1870 
it  issued  a handsome  large  copper  four  Centesimos  which  comes  in  3 varieties.  A 
year  earlier  Uruguay  had  issued  its  own  equally  handsome  copper  four  Centesimos. 


Staying  in  the  western,  southern  hemisphere  we  come  across  the  recent  four  Dollar 
denominations  issued  by  Anquilla,  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
Monserrat,  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent.  One  of  the  cut  and  holed 
type  pieces  is  the  4 Bits  from  Dominica.  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  also  spawned  the 
curious  sounding  four  Black  Dogs  pieces  with  companion  pieces  of  1,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 
issued  mainly  in  the  18th  century.  Nearby  St.  Batholemew  also  featured  a four 
Stivers  piece  which  sounds  normal  compared  to  its  sibling  3,  7,  9,  14,  and  18  Stivers. 
Finally,  Guadeloupe  had  a similar  pice  called  four  Escalins. 


Grenada,  4 Dollars,  1970  The  Gambia,  4 Shillings,  1966 


The  dark  continent  was  not  to  be  excluded.  Angola  issued  four  Macutas  in  1814  and 
Gambia  issued  four  Shillings.  Lesotho  came  up  with  four  Maloti,  Somalia  four  Bese, 
Saudi  Arabia  four  Ghirsh,  Sudan  four  Piastres,  Tunisia  four  Kharub,  and  Yemen  four 
Chomsihs. 


Saudi  Arabia,  4 Ghirsh,  AH1376 


Iraq,  4 Fils,  1938 


The  middle  and  far  east  did  not  yield  as  many  fours  per  capita  but  my  search  was 
restricted  to  comparatively  recent  times  compared  to  their  long  numismatic  histories. 
India  presented  the  richest  hoard  with  four  Annas  from  the  states  of  Hyderabad, 
Kishangarh,  Radhanpur  and  the  British.  Other  fours  were  Cash,  Pice,  Portuguese 
Tangas  and  Xerafins  and  Danish  Tranquebar’s  Kas.  China  issued  four  Cash  and  four 
Mace  pieces,  Cambodia  issued  four  Riels,  Myannmar  issued  four  Pe  and  four  Mu  and 
Vietnam  issued  four  Tien.  Vietnam’s  piece  is  another  of  those  long  streams  which, 
for  the  record  is  0.5,  1,  1.5,  2,  2.5  (1/4  Lang),  3,  4,  5 (1/2  Lang),  6,  7,  8 9,  and  10 
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Tien  (1  Lang).  From  the  Maidive  Islands  comes  the  four  Lariat  and  from  Russian 
Turkestan  comes  the  four  Falus  piece.  One  modern  piece  is  the  four  Fils  from  Iraq 
issued  as  recently  as  1953. 


Canada,  4 Dollars  Note,  1900 

Readers  will  note  by  now  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  regards  to  four  denominations.  The  United  States,  with  its  early  reliance  on 
the  Real  system,  was  obviously  familiar  with  the  four  Reales  piece  so  how  is  it  that 
it  only  experiments  with  the  four  once?  The  four  Dollar  Stella  as  a beautiful  piece 
and  it  certainly  fit  better  into  the  existing  gold  system  than  the  longer  lived  3 Dollar 
piece.  Canada’s  chartered  banks  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  issued  four  dollar 
notes. 

I have  made  no  real  search  of  world  paper  money  other  than  to  rely  on  my  not  always 
reliable  memory  but  the  only  recent  notes  that  come  to  mind  are  the  four  Shilling  note 
from  the  Bahamas  in  1953  and  a Cook  Islands  piece  of  the  same  denomination  from 
1894. 

Thus  as  we  close  out  the  twentieth  century  it  seems  as  if  the  four  denomination  is 
once  again  extinct.  Is  there  hope  of  a revival,  perhaps  one  scenario  could  play  out; 
before  metal  money  gives  way  to  electronic  transfers  completely  we  may  see 
transportation  tokens  costing  four  Dollars  (Toronto’s  is  currently  $2).  Toronto  is  also 
the  one  place  I know  where  you  need  a token  that  costs  $4  right  now  and  that  is  the 
Toronto  Island  airport  ferry.  The  ferry  ride  is  free  going  to  the  island  but  you  must 
purchase  and  use  the  token  to  get  back.  Another  hope  for  the  four  is  the  ECU  where 
Austria  has  just  issued  a 4 Ecu  piece  dated  1996  featuring  Mozart. 

A comprehensive  "four"  collection  would  be  challenging  to  say  the  least,  but  you’d 
have  a collection  covering  most  of  numismatic  history  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  types  and  names  with  a variety  of  fascinating  backgrounds. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


A Checklist  of  Countries  Currently  Issuing  Their  Own  Paper  Money.  By  Jerry 
Remick.  Available  from  Canadian  Novelty  Coins,  P.O.  Box  2111,  Station  A, 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  Canada  P3A  4R8.  Price  is  US$4.95  postpaid  ($5.95 
Canadian).  Discounts  on  purchases  of  five  or  more  copies  are  available. 

The  object  of  the  20  page  book  (5-1/2  x 8-1/2")  is  to  provide  the  beginner  with  a 
checklist  of  countries  currently  issuing  their  own  banknotes  so  that  such  a collection 
can  be  put  together,  consisting  of  one  note  from  each  country. 

For  each  of  the  212  countries  currently  issuing  their  own  paper  money  the  following 
data  is  given  in  the  list:  a bracket  before  the  name  of  the  country  so  that  the  collector 
can  check  it  when  he  has  a note  from  that  country;  the  monetary  unit  of  the  country; 
and  the  number  of  units  per  U.S.  dollar  at  the  official  rate.  A second  table  lists 
countries,  states,  dependencies,  etc.,  using  paper  money  of  other  countries  and  their 
monetary  units. 

Eight  pages  of  introductory  text  provide  all  the  data  the  beginner  needs  to  form  a 
collection  of  one  banknote  from  each  country  currently  issuing  them,  including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  nine  coin  dealers  selling  inexpensive  notes  in  uncirculated 
condition;  how  to  house  a collection  of  notes;  a listing  of  three  reference  catalogues 
on  world  banknotes;  data  on  the  International  Bank  Note  Society;  and  a listing  of  the 
letter  used  for  each  of  the  countries  using  one  of  the  three  major  monetery  unions. 
Recommended  as  gifts  for  children  and  grandchildren  as  an  educational  booklet 
designed  to  spark  an  interest  in  the  hobby. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Coins  of  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  Brunei.  2nd  Edition. 
By  Saran  Singh.  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  1997.  Hardcover,  7-1/2”  x 10  1/8", 
650  pp.,  glossy  paper,  with  photographs  and  illustrations.  Available  from  Steven 
Tan,  International  Stamp  & Coin  SDN.  BDH.,  G.P.O.  Box  12016,  50764  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia.  Price  is  US$58.00  postpaid  seamail. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  which  illustrates  approximately  1,450  coins  and  tokens, 
was  published  in  1986.  This  edition  includes  numerous  photographs  of  historical 
places  and  events,  as  well  as  photographs  of  nearly  all  of  the  governors  and  sultans  of 
the  Malay  states,  from  about  1 860  to  date.  These  photographs  provide  an  interesting 
and  welcome  pictorial  background  to  the  contents  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  2 1 chapters,  each  of  which  catalogues  in  detail  the  coins  and 
tokens  issued  from  1450-1967  in  the  Malay  states  of  Malacca,  Johor,  Pahang, 
Trengganu,  Perak  Kelantan,  Kedah  & Perlis,  Selangor,  Negari  Semblin,  and  Penang. 
Also  included  are  the  British  colonies  and/or  countries  of  Straits  Settlements,  Cocos- 
Keeling  Islands,  Sarawak,  British  North  Borneo,  Malaysia,  Republic  of  Singapore,  and 
the  Sultanate  of  Brunei.  There  are  separate  chapters  on  the  British  Trade  Dollar  series 
and  on  foreign  coins  used  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Borneo. 
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One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  book  is  the  cataloguing  of  the  tin  coinage,  most  of 
which  is  rare,  issued  by  the  various  Malay  states  and  Brunei.  More  than  100  types  and 
varieties  of  early  Brunei  tin  pitis  coins  are  catalogued  in  detail  with  photographs. 

Each  chapter  begins  with  the  following  sections:  a short  history  of  the  state  or 

country;  a listing  of  the  former  sultans,  governors,  and/or  heads  of  state,  including 
photographs  of  most  of  them;  a short  text  on  the  coins  and  tokens;  a listing  of 
counterfeit  coins;  a descriptive  list  of  die  varieties;  a listing  of  patterns  and  trial  pieces; 
and  a large  location  map.  A detailed  listing  of  the  coins  and  tokens  issued  for  the  state 
or  country  follows.  The  following  data  is  given  for  each  type  coin:  an  actual  size 
photograph  of  both  sides,  a complete  description  of  both  sides,  edge  type,  weight, 
diameter,  and  composition.  Enlarged  photographs  showing  the  location  of  difficult  to 
find  mint  marks  or  engravers  initials  are  included. 

A listing  of  all  date  coins  with  mintage  figures  follows.  Proof  specimens  are 
catalogued  separately.  Valuations,  in  two  grades  plus  proof  condition  where  it  exists, 
are  given  in  a separate  28  page  booklet  which  accompanies  the  Encyclopedia  free  of 
charge.  Photographs  and  full  descriptive  details  on  counterfeit  coins  conclude  some 
chapters. 

All  known  tin,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  coins  of  the  Malay  States,  Singapore,  and 
Brunei,  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  recorded  elsewhere,  are  fisted  for  the 
first  time.  Eight  appendices  include  "A  Guide  to  Coin  Grading,"  and  a 14  page 
"Dictionary  of  Common  Numismatic  Terms."  A nine  page  bibliography  concludes  the 
Encyclopedia. 

The  book  is  very  well  researched  and  is  truly  a detailed  Encyclopedia  cataloguing  the 
coins  and  tokens  of  the  Malaysia  area. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 

********************************************************************* 

A HOME-MADE  MEDAL 


The  piece  shown  here  was  once  a South  African  half-crown  (2 lA  shillings)  of  1897. 
It  has  been  cut  down  into  an  elaborate  cross-shape  framing  the  bust  of  President 
Kruger,  and  holed  for  suspension.  I presume  it  was  therefore  a home-made  medal 
worn  by  some  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  President  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Boer 
War.  Compare  the  related  pieces  in  NI  Bulletin , May  1994,  p.104-5  and  January 
1996,  p.  16. 


(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

A.  De  Barros,  Box  1285  Scarsdale  Carrier  Annex.  Scarsdale.  NY  10583:  I’m 

finalizing  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Brazilian  tokens  and  would  like  to 
include  in  it  all  the  known  types.  If  you  believe  that  you  have  unpublished  material 
in  your  collection,  that  is,  tokens  not  listed  in  any  of  the  reference  books  available  on 
the  subject,  you  are  kindly  invited  to  bring  them  to  my  attention.  The  catalogue  deals 
with  metallic  tokens  only.  Due  credit  will  be  given  in  the  book  to  all  those  who 
provide  me  with  information  on  their  collections  and  all  correspondence  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 

Donald  S.  Yarab,  P.  O.  Box  14645.  Cleveland,  OH  44114:  Write  or  e-mail 
(DSYarab@aol.com)  for  a complimentary  copy  of  my  latest  price  list  of  common  and 
rare  coins,  medals,  tokens,  and  paper  money  of  the  world. 

Bob  Byrne,  P»  O.  Box  26062,  Tamarac,  FL,  33320  USA:  As  part  of  a research 
team  compiling  data  on  world  coin  mis-strikes,  I am  asking  the  members  of  NI  to 
send  me  information  pertaining  to  world  coin  errors.  Double  strikes,  brockages, 
wrong  planchets,  off-centers,  etc.  Thank  you! 

Bob  Boddy,  14009  Blackwell  Mills  Rd.,  Goldvein,  VA  22720-1813:  I collect 
Siamese  Gambling  Tokens  and  am  seeking  friends  of  like  interest  and  sources  - for 
swapping,  selling,  buying,  and  story-telling. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094  USA:  Have 
silver  and  gold  "Disney"  proof  medals  starting  with  "Snow  White"  and  including 
"Batman",  "Bugs  Bunny",  etc.  All  limited  edition  Disney  medals  as  struck  by  Rarities 
Mint.  Interest  in  trading  for  proof  Crowns  and  proof  sets.  Send  us  a list  of  what  you 
have  for  trade  and  prices. 

Gunther  Wurm,  Postfach  10  23  40,  D-78423  Konstanz,  Germany:  I want  to 
enlarge  my  contacts  for  buying  coins  and  banknotes  in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  I 
welcome  names  and  addresses,  especially  NI  members  (with  FAX),  but  others  too. 

Donald  S.  Yarab,  P.  O.  Box  14645,  Cleveland,  OH  44114:  Wanted:  Literature  on 
Byzantine  and  Medieval  coins.  Please  write  or  e-mail  (DSYarab@aol.com)  with 
description  and  asking  price. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  Member  Notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  excellent  results.  For  information 
on  the  rules,  see  page  28  of  the  January  1997  issue  or  write  to  the  editor.  Preference 
will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is  oversubscribed  in  a 
single  month: 


1.  Research  notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 

3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 
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